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Riceicicabillin, 


N May 12, 1634, George Chapman died. 
If to most people he is chiefly known as 
the translator of Homer, the student of 
Elizabethan literature may find himself 
almost sinking the Homer in favour of the 
plays. There is Swinburne, of course, to 
read about these; and Lamb has done some- 
thing for them. Chiefly perhaps through 
them Chapman’s dramatic work has a 


certain substance and individuality even for | 
the general reader, though read no doubt it | 


rarely is. Yet we all use our eyesight over 
more tedious things. If Chapman is often 
rough and obscure, he is also often noble and 
delicate. His comedy will not now make 
many of us laugh (as a good deal of 
Shakespeare’s still does); and his tragedy 
is rather Elizabethan than of that deep- 
searching universal appeal to which Shakes- 
peare has so well accustomed us that we are 
apt now in that respect to be hard to please. 
But he abounds, at his best, in great 
thought; he has a courageous and dignified 
way of envisaging character and situations ; 
and his humour, if not always refined, is 
vigorous. Remove Shakespeare, and judge, 
apart from him, what English poetry and 
English drama owe—or might have owed— 
to the Elizabethan and early Stuart poets 
and dramatists, and Chapman at once _ be- 
comes a considerable figure. If there had 
never been Benedict and Beatrice to talk 
about we might all have been talking about 
Vincentio and Margaret; if there had been 
no Othello Bussy d’Ambois might have im- 
pressed us as a greater hero than now we 
find him. It is curious that Chapman should 
twice over be linked with Keats: first, in 
the famous sonnet, and then by Chapman’s 
phrase ‘“‘ words writ in waters,’’ which is 
echoed in Keats’s epitaph. 
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N May 28 and the two following days, 
Messrs. Sotheby and Co. are to offer for 
sale at their galleries in New Bond Street, 
an assemblage of autographs, manuscripts 
and printed books, the catalogue of which 
| must be making many a collector’s mouth 
water. The most obviously impressive 
series is that of letters, drawings, and verses 
in MS. of Thackeray’s. This includes — 
among a great number of other things — an 
album of drawings and letters brought to- 
gether by John Mitchell Kemble (containing 
some sixty items); pencil sketches and a 
water-colour drawing illustrating ‘ Vanity 
Fair’; and two notable groups of letters ad- 
| dressed to Mark Lemon. However, the eight 
Blake items will probably rival these in the 
| minds of many. Designs for illustration to 
Blair’s ‘Grave’ and Gray’s ‘ Poems’; two 
| subjects that would seem to be from Shakes- 
peare; and a sketch of ‘“ Non Angli, sed 
Angeli’’ are possibly the most interesting 
of these. Then there is a Keats letter—the 
only one known addressed to Thomas Rich- 
ards—written while Keats was tending his 
dying brother in excuse for an omitted call. 
A good list of letters will be found under 
| ‘ Dickens’; and others which will make their 
own appeal are Scott to the Ballantynes 
(seventeen letters); half-a-dozen letters of 
Gainsborough; three of Cowper’s; and a 
letter of Charles Lamb’s to Bernard Barton. 
There are several autograph manuscripts: 
as examples, Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Alnwick 
| House,”’ fifteen lines of verse (apparently 
unpublished) in Tennyson’s hand, and 
| Anstey’s ‘ Vice Versa.’ ‘Two delectable items 
for the lover of such things are a seventeenth- 
century ship’s chart of the Mediterranean 
and part of the Black Sea, and another, of 
the same date, of the English coast from 
Dover to Spurn Head—Thornton’s work, with 
distance scales and windroses in gold and 
colours. A long list of the books—first edi- 
tions and association copies—might be drawn 
up without exhausting the catalogue. We 
mention two or three of different sorts. 
Among Incunabula we noticed the Lyons 
‘Destruction de Troye la Grant’ in the 
second edition (1485) which has bound with 
| the ‘Danse macabre nouvelle’ printed at 
Paris in 1486; and the Horace (with Locher’s 
commentary) printed at Strassburg in 1498. 
Of first editions, Milton’s ‘Poems. . . both 
English and Latin,’ “printed by Ruth 
| Raworth for Humphrey Moseley, 1645,” 
| comes first, but here are also ‘ Endymion’ 
| and ‘Lamia,’ and we will mention besides 
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a ‘Castle of Otranto’ and a Dugdale’s | 
* Warwickshire.’ A fine association book is | 
Donne’s copy of Guicciardini’s ‘ Piv Con- | 


sigli et Avvertimenti,’ having notes by him 
and on the title-page his well-known motto 
and his name. From Donne’s library come 
also Guicciardini’s ‘ Propositioni’ and a 
copy of Bravo’s ‘ De rege et regendi ratione,’ 
each having pages of notes in his hand. 


IBLIOGRAPHERS will be glad to note 
that the University of Chicago Press 
has just brought out for the Bibliographical 
Society of America, ‘An Index to Biblio- 
graphical Papers published by the Biblio- 
graphical Society and the Library Associa- 
tion, London, 1877-1932,’ by Mr. George 
Watson Cole. The Publications indexed are 
the Transactions and Proceedings of the 
International Conferences ; six series of pub- 
lications of the Library Association; nine 
series of those of the Bibliographical Soci- 
ety, and five of ‘‘ Allied and Independent 
Publications,’’ four of which are the succes- 
sive series of the Library. Myr. Cole enlivens 
the Index with occasional interesting notes, 
the first of which tells us that the cover 
to the Bibliographical Society’s Transactions, 
Second Series, is ‘‘ an adaptation by Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite of Michelangelo’s draw- 
ing of the entrance to the Laurentian Lib- 


rary at Florence.’’ There is no need to 
labour comment on the advantage of being 


able to track down with a glance any one 
of the great number of papers contributed 
to these periodicals by such authorities on 
bibliography as Dr. Greg, Dr. A. W. Pol- 
lard, or the late H. R. Plomer, and to see 
for example, collected on some four pages all 
the Shakespeare titles. Still less call is there 
to emphasize how good a thing it is to be 
able to find in a moment the work of the 
rarer writers on the less discoursed-of topics. 
The true measure of the usefulness of an 
Index like this lies in the sufficiency of its 
cross-references, and here Mr. Cole will not 
be found to seek. 


A FASCINATING article in the May Con- 

noisseur is that by Mr. H. C. Bain- 
bridge on the Russian Imperial Easter Eggs 
made by the famous jeweller, Carl Fabergé, 
whose work for King Edward was much 
admired in England. About the year 1885 


the Tsar Alexander III consented to 
Fabergé’s making as the Imperial Easter 


gift to the Tsaritza, an Easter egg with 
surprise in it. The artist had the hardihood 
not to yield to the Tsar’s curiosity and re- 


| fied his secrecy, 


veal the surprise to him beforehand. At 
the appointed time, he produced an egg 
which appeared an ordinary hen’s egg. Of 
gold, enamelled opaque white, it revealed, 
on being opened, a golden yolk ; the yolk 
being opened revealed a chicken ; the chicken 
a perfect model of the Imperial crown ; and 
the crown had hanging within it a tiny ruby 
egg. The Tsar felt that Fabergé had justi- 
and in his delight, made a 


| bargain with him to furnish an egg every 


Hastertide. This genius of a jeweller might 
make whatever in the way of an egg “he 
chose, provided only that each contained a 
surprise. Hence it is that the world pos- 
sesses forty-nine Imperial Easter eggs, of 
which our author says that ‘‘ for ingenuity, 
craftsmanship and beauty of design . . 
[they] surpass anything of a lke nature 
which has yet come from a goldsmith’s work- 
shop.”’ Eight of them are here illustrated 
and described, including the beautiful one 
covered with a gold cupola and set on a stand 
representing the Uspensky Cathedral at 
Moscow, and one in the shape of a tree out 
of the top of which a singing-bird can be 
made to appear. 


WE have received a brochure containing 
the addresses delivered respectively on 


Feb. 5 and Feb. 6 this year by Lord Bledis- 
loe, Governor-General of New Zealand, at 


the Waitangi celebrations. It may be inter- 
esting to place on record in our columns the 
list of Names and Locations of the Princi- 

pal Tribes there represented, which is given 


oe the end of the brochure. They are as 
follow : 

North Auckland; Ngapuhi, Aupouri, Rarawa, 
Ngati Kehu, Ngati Whatua. 

Waikato: Waikato, Ngati Haua. 

Thames and Tauranga: Ngati Maru, 


Ngaiterangl. 
King Country: Ngati Maniapoto. 
Taupo: Ngati Tuwharetoa. 
Hot Lakes: Te Arawa. 
Bay of Plenty: Ngati Awa, 
Te Whakatohea, Ngaitai. 


Tuhoe (Urewera), 


East Coast, Gisborne: Whanau-a-Apapu, 
Ngati Porou, Te Aitanga-a-Mehaki, Rongo- 
whakaata. <a 

Wairoa, Hawke’s Bay, Wairarapa: Ngati 


Kahungunu. 
Taranaki: 
Ngati Rauru. 

Whanganui: 
Haua. ; 

Manawatu: Ngati Apa, Muaupoko, Rangl- 
tane, Ngati Toa, Ngati Raukawa. 

South Island: Ngati Tahu and others. 

Cook Islands: Rarotongans. 


Atiawa, Taranaki, Ngati Ruanul, 


Whanganui, Ngati Hau, Ngati 
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hiterary and Eaeviead 
Notes. 


JOHN AULDJO, F.R.S. 


MONG the omissions from the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ that of 
John Auldjo (1805-86) is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, 
inclusion. He had climbed Mont Blanc, 
and explored Vesuvius; he was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society and a member of five other 
learned bodies at home and abroad: he wrote 
three books, was a skilled artist, and ‘‘ some- 
what of a_ poet 





he knew many distin- 
guished people, including Scott and Lytton, 
to whom he gave hints for ‘ The Last Days 
of Pompeii’: he was our popular consul 
at Geneva, and he had, by all accounts, a 
most friendly personality. True he had out- 
lived by half-a-century the books which made 
him well-known, and had resided abroad for 
many years. He died just a few months too 
late for inclusion in the original issue of 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ but he ought to have been 
included in the first supplement. As it is, 
he is dealt with only by the bountiful Boase 
—the disappearance of whose comprehensive 
work is more than ever a misfortune in view 
of the curtailed character of the subsequent 
supplements of the ‘ D.N.B.’ The Times of 
May 8, 1886, announced the fact of his 
death in only three lines: 

A Reuter’s telegram from Geneva states that 
Mr, Auldjo, the British Consul at that place, 
died yesterday at the advanced age of eighty- 
four. 

As a matter of fact, 
not 7: he was eighty-one, not eighty-four: 
and, to complete “the muddle, Palmer in- 
dexed the entry as May 18, whereas it was 
May 8. These mistakes symbolise the bad 
luck Auldjo has suffered at the hands of 
biographers. 

John Auldjo—the curious name is said to 
be of Italian origin — was the son of 
Alexander Auldjo (d. 1821) by his wife, 
Eweretta Jane, a daughter of Thomas Rich- 
ardson, Portsoy, Banffshire, and his grand- 
— was John Auldjo (d. 1786), laird of 

Clayhills, Aberdeen, and of Portlethen, Kin- 
cardineshire. His oldest uncle, George 
Auldjo (1756-1806) was Provost of Aber deen 


he died on May 6, 
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for he had many qualifications for | 


in 1791-2, and another uncle, Thomas Auldjo | 


(d. 1823), was made Consul for the United 
States at Cowes in 1816. 
John Auldjo himself was born at Mon- 


treal on July 26, 1805, and, on coming to 
this country, was educated at Mr. Atwood’s 
school at Hammersmith. He became a pen- 
sioner at Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
Nov. 12, 1822, matriculating in 1823, but 
he did not take his degree, though he was 
still at Trinity when he matriculated his 
arms at the Lyon Office. On May 7, 1827, 
he was admitted a student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
but he did not proceed to the bar. Instead, 
he went abroad, and in August, 1827, he 
made his first bid for fame by climbing 
Mont Blane. This was the fourteenth suc- 
cessful ascent, the summit having been scaled 
by eighteen persons, independent of guides. 
Of his predecessors, ten were English and 
two Swiss. No Frenchmen at that time had 
reached the summit. His feat was rewarded 
with a gold medal from the King of Prussia 
and a diamond ring from the King of Sar- 
dinia; while he found his achievement an 
‘“Open Sesame’’ in Switzerland, for in the 
preface to the third edition of his book on 
Mont Blanc, dated London, he says: 


One gratification which the successful ascent 
of Mont Blanc procures ought not to be over- 
looked: it is the cordiality “with which an old 
campaigner is received in the valley by the 
guides and inhabitants, should he return to the 
scene of his expedition. It has been the 
author’s good fortune to have done so more 
than once, and lately after an absence of many 
years his reappearance in Chamouni [sic] was 
hailed with delight, particularly by such of 
his guides as are still living. 

Auldjo’s account of his exploit is familiar 
to all Alpinists from the book he wrote on the 
subject issued in 1828. He made his ascent 
by taking a party of eight Swiss with him, 
headed by Joseph Marie Coutet, aged thirty- 
six, who had been up seven times. Julian 
Devouassod, who had been up once, was 
attached to Auldjo personally. Of the 
others, Jean Pierre Tairraz had been up 
twice: Jules Simond had been up once, four 
others had never been up. The larder of 
the party included twenty bottles of vin 
ordinaire, two bottles of brandy and one of 


champagne, eighteen chickens, two large 
joints of veal, and other provender. 

On Aug. 8, Auldjo reached the Grand 
Mulet, and gained the summit of Mont 


Blanc on Aug. 9, staying an hour on the top. 
He descended to Chamounix after an absence 
of thirty-seven hours. He described his 
ascent in a book which went through three 
editions between 1828 and 1856: 


‘Narrative of an ascent to the summit of 
Mont Blane on the 8th and 9th August, 1827.’ 
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By John Auldjo, Esq., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. ‘“‘ Though steep the track, the moun- 
tain top will overpay, when climb’d, the scaler’s 
toil.”” (London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown 
and Green: 1828: 4to: pp. xii + 120 +4 22 
plates). Dedicated to Simon McGillivray “by his 
attached friend.” [McGillivray was probably a 
relation of Auldjo’s brother’s wife, one of the 
McGillivrays of Pennyghael in Mull. He was 
apparently the Simon McGillivray who was 
elected F.R.S. March 29, 1838, being described 
in his certificate as “of 13 Saljsbury Street, 
Strand . a gentleman much attracted to 
science.” He lived and died at Blackheath, 
June 9, 1840, just a month after the admission 
of Auldjo]. 

Second edition, 1830: published by Longman: 
8vo: pp. xii 4 148 + 24 plates. 

Third edition, 1856, “ by John Auldjo, Esq., 
F.R.S.”’: published by Longman as No, 100 of 
their Travellers’ Library: 8vo: pp. xii + 119 
4 [1] + frontispiece containing little sketches. 
This edition contains a special preface dated 
London, 1856. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the book is the admirable sketches made by 
Auldjo, who in this and his two subsequent 
books proved himself a skilled sketcher and 
also colourist. The twenty illustrations in 
the first and second editions of the volume 
contain eight by Auldjo describing the 
ascent itself. They are: Scaling a wall of 
ice: the Grand Mulet: Passage of a block of 
ice in a crevasse: A dangerous part of the 
glacier: Bridge of snow where the party 
breakfasted: Passing a cliff; Sliding down 
a snow hill: Sketch during a storm. Eight 
of the other illustrations, showing Mont 
Blanc from various points of view, were 
done by Birmann and drawn on stone by J. 
D. Harding, being printed by C. Hullman- 
del. There are also five maps and plans. 

The next we hear of Auldjo is at Naples, 
where he lived for some years, and may have 
felt himself peculiarly at home from his 
name, for the tradition in his family was 
that one of his ancestors was an Italian, 
Peter Algeo, who came to this country on 
a Papal mission to Edward I, and was named 
one of the Commissioners to bring over the 
Maid of Norway to Scotland in 1290. 
Naples was full of interesting English people 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
These included Sir William Gell (1777-1836), 
who had made his name in connection with 
Greece, being knighted after his mission to 
the Ionian Isles in 1803, and by writing his 
‘Topography of Troy,’ made in three days, 
and alluded to by Byron’s description of the 
author as ‘‘ rapid Gell.’’ Sir William set- 
tled down in Italy in 1820, and became keenly 
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interested in the antiquities of Pompeii and 
Rome. Gell probably inspired young Auldjo 
with his antiquarian enthusiasms, and was 
most friendly to him. When he died, he 
left a pocket sextant to him, made by Fraser, 
the mathematical instrument maker of Bond 
Street. It is now in the collection of histori. 
cal scientific instruments of Mr. George H. 
Gabb, of Tufnell Park, and carries the en- 
graved inscription: ‘* This Instrument, Used 
for many years by Sir Wm. Gell in Asia 
Minor, Greece and Italy, was at his Death 
in Naples given as a dear Memento of 
Friendship to John Auldjo.”’ 

Besides the permanent British residents 
Auldjo got to know distinguished visitors, 
as we shall see, to whom his knowledge of 
the town and neighbourhood made him an 
admirable cicerone. 

Auldjo’s taste for exploration, whetted by 
his ascent of Mont Blanc, led him to examine 
Vesuvius minutely, beginning with a trip in 
September, 1831. He wrote a notable book 
on the volcano, as follows: 

‘Sketches of Vesuvius, with short account of 
its principal eruptions from the commencement 
of the Christian era to the present day.’ By 
John Auldjo, Esq., F.G.S.: corresp. member of 
the Soc. Real Borbon.and of the Accad. 
Pontaniana, Naples (Naples, George Glass, 
1832: printed at the printing office of the 
Fibreno, Naples: dedicated to Charles, Prince 
of Capua: 8vo: pp. vi + 96 + 17 coloured 
sketches.) 

Second edition, 1833, published in London by 
Longman: 8vo: pp. vill + 93 + [1] the illus- 
trations in monochrome only 

The illustrations were done by Auldjo 
himself, and in their coloured state — 
‘“sketched by perspectograph by John 
as is stated on six of them — are 
impressionistic way. 
Eleven are not signed, but are clearly the 
work of Auldjo. The set includes a map 
showing the eruptions between 1631 and 1831. 
Auldjo explains in a manuscript note in his 
own copy that the map was the result of two 
The plan he adopted 
was to read up all the accounts of eruptions 
and carefully follow them out on the spot. 
The second part of the volume (1st edition, 
pp. 27-86) is an account of the eruptions 
from the year 79 to 1831. 

Although begun in the thirties of last cen- 
tury, Vesuvius continued to be a hobby of 
Auldjo for the rest of his life, as one may 
see from his own copy of the first edition 
now in the British Museum—it seems to have 
been acquired in 1892—with his book-plate- 
motto Non deficio alter. It is interleaved 
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and is fully grangerised, not only with old 


prints of early eruptions, but with more | 


modern ones from the illustrated weeklies. 
Auldjo himself added coloured sketches and 
many other pictures. The volume is full of 
his notes and many newspaper cuttings, the 
last being one of Dec. 31, 1861, dealing with 
an eruption of Etna in that month. It was 
his investigation of 
Auldjo admission to the Royal Society in 
1840. 

A few weeks after Auldjo’s first visit to 
Vesuvius Sir Walter Scott went to Naples 
in search of health, staying at the Palazzo 
Caramanico. Lockhart deals with Scott’s 
visit rather casually (1903 ed., x. 128-151), 
mentioning some of the people he met, in- 
cluding Gell and Auldjo. A correspondent to 
The Times (May 18, 1886) stated that Auldjo 
showed Scott—who visited Pompeii on Feb. 9, 
1832—round the town, and got a letter from 
Waverley, which is preserved in Auldjo’s own 
grangerised copy of his book on Vesuvius, 
now in the British Museum. It is undated, 
and written by Scott on half a sheet of note- 
paper, together with a small pen and ink 
portrait of Waverley, apparently the work 
of Auldjo. The letter runs :— 

My dear Sir—Thank you a thousand times 
for the drawings, which amply supply the de- 
ficiency which present want of health is like 
to impose on me. I am a very poor natural 
philosopher, but perfectly sensible of the merit 
of those who turn their attention that way, 
so that your spectacles will convey more in- 
formation than my own eyes, 

Having explored Mont Blane and Vesu- 
vius, Auldjo turned eastwards in 1833, 
visiting Constantinople and the Greek 
Islands. He started from Capri on April 6, 
1833, and returned on Sept. 10, describing 
his experiences in the volume entitled :— 

‘Journal of a visit to Constantinople and 
some of the Greek Islands in the spring and 
summer of 1833.’ By John Auldjo, Esq., F.G.S. 
(London, Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown and 
Green, 1833: 8vo: pp. xii + 259 4 [1], + 7 
plates). 

The volume was dedicated from Naples to 
his friend Sir William Gell, who probably 
ispired the trip. Auldjo contributed seven 
sketches, which had the distinction of being 
drawn and etched by George Cruikshank. 
One of them showed the Sultan going to the 
mosque, 
market at Constantinople. 

One of his friends most admired by Auldjo 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Vesuvius which won | 





years before at Welwyn. He knew him also 
at, Cambridge, where Lytton matriculated at 
Trinity College in 1822, the year before 
Auldjo, though Bulwer hived off to Trinity 
Hall. The friendship was renewed in 1833, 
when Lytton visited Naples, being all the 
more interested in Auldjo because of the 
latter’s work on Vesuvius. Lytton prob- 
ably drew on it for ‘The Last Days of 


Pompeii,’ which was dedicated to Auldjo’s 


friend Gell. At any rate, a correspondent of 
The Times (May 18, 1886) stated (p. 9) that 
when writing ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ 
Lytton, ‘‘ at a loss how, with a due regard 
for the possible, to effect the rescue of 
Glaucus and Ione from the doomed city, 
darkened by clouds of ashes, took counsel 
with his friend Auldjo, who suggested that 
he should provide them with a blind girl. 
Acting on this hint, Lytton created the girl 
Nydia, who, though sightless, was able to 
find her way by that wonderful instinct with 
which so many blind people are endowed.”’ 

Auldjo had certainly an enormous admira- 
tion for the novel, and had something to do 
with its translation into Italian—there is no 
copy in the British Museum—as may be 
gathered from a letter he wrote to Lytton 
from Naples on July 20, 1836 (‘ Life of 
Edward Bulwer 1st Lord Lytton,’ by_ his 
grandson, the present Lord Lytton, 1913, i. 
445-6) :— 

Splendid and soul stirring as is “ Rienzi,” I 
like “The Last Days” better. It is a beau- 
tiful creation. Ione will live as long as Juliet: 
Nydia as long as Jeanie Deans; and the lovely 
bust in the Museum has an interest thrown 
over it which never can leave it again. A 
small copy of it is now before me: the idea of 
beauty must ever be improved by each glance 
at that divine relic. I have had a translation 
of “ The Last Days,’”’ published at Milan, re- 
printed in cheap form here, and the sale is 
very fair for Naples. It is published in num- 
bers, and, when all are out, the sale will in- 
crease, and I shall send you a copy to show 
what sort of a thing has been made of it. Of 
the Paris edition about 120 copies have been 
sold to Italians by Glass [who printed Auldjo’s 
‘ Vesuvius ’*], and several of the French trans- 
lation. 

Will it not gratify you to know that people 
begin to ask for Ione’s house, and that there 
are disputes about which was Julia’s room in 
Diomed’s villa. Pompeii was truly a city of 


| the dead: there were no fancied spirits hover- 


and another pictured the slave- | 


was Bulwer Lytton, whom, as he says in a | 


letter of 1866, he had met more than forty 


ing o’er its remains, but now you have made 
poetical its very air, you have created a new 
feeling in visitors. In the dusk, wandering 
through its deserted streets, the rapt anti. 
quarian startles at the rustling of the vine 
leaves, and fancies he sees shades of Arbaces, 
the Egyptian, beneath the luxuriant festoons; 
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or as the peasant girl tramps her way home 
singing her evening song, pictures to himself 
Nydia feeling her way. 

It looks as if it were Auldjo’s admiring 
services in the matter of getting the Italian 
version done that led Lytton to dedicate to 
him the 1836 edition (not in the British 
Museum) of ‘ Devereux,’ which had _ been 
published in 1829. The ‘‘ dedicatory epistle 
to John Auldjo, etc., at Naples ’’—which ap- 


pears in all the subsequent editions—was 
written from London, and runs into 1,400 
words. It begins and ends thus: 


My dear Auldjo—Permit me as a memento of 
the pleasant hours we passed together, and the 
intimacy we formed by the winding shores and 
the rosy seas of the old Parthenope, to dedicate 
to you this romance. was written in per- 
haps the happiest period of my literary life, 


when success began to brighten upon my 
labours, and it seemed to me a fine thing to 
make a name. 


What would I not give to feel as I felt—to 
hope as I hoped — to believe as I believed— 
when this work was first launched upon the 
world! But time gives, while it takes away— 
and, amongst its recompenses for many losses, 
are the memories I referred to in commencing 
this letter, and gratefully revert to at its 
close. From the land of cloud and the life 
of toil I turn to that golden clime and the 
happy indolence that so well accords with it— 
and hope once more ere I die, with a companion 
whose knowledge can recal [sic] the past, and 
whose gaiety can enliven the present, to visit 
the Disburied City of Pompeii — and see the 
moonlight sparkle over the waves of Naples. 
Adieu, my dear Auldjo, and believe me your 
obliged and attached friend, 

E. B. Lytton. 


Auldjo was immensely proud of this dedi- | 


cation, as we learn from the letter already 
quoted, which he wrote to Lytton from 
Naples on July 20, 1836, and which opens: 


My dear Bulwer—I have long intended to in- 
flict upon you the torture of three pages, but 
some one of your guardian spirits warded off 
the blow, but fall it must—and now—for I 
have to thank you for your kind and beautiful 
epistle prefixed to “Devereux.” A copy ar- 
rived here yesterday, and as I read the senti- 
ments and opinions it so feelingly expresses, 
my heart warmed with pride, to find its un- 
worthy owner coupled with them and basking 
in the sunshine of your friendship . . . [so 
in the printed copy] 

Auldjo’s antiquarian interests made him 
get a transcript in 1836 of a sacred five-act 
tragedy named ‘Adamo Canuto,’ with a 
dedication to Fra Giovanni of Naples. The 
play was printed at Cosenza in 1647, and the 
Auldjo transcript was made from what is 


| Leighton, 
| Scotsman : 


| illustrate it. 


—_. 


believed to be a unique copy in the Roy al Lib- 
rary at the Studii, Naples. The transcript, 
now in the British Museum (Eg. 2, 878), 
which purchased it in March, 1909, is a 
quarto written on both sides of the paper 
(333 pp. in all), bearing an introduction in 
the handwriting of Auldjo, who explains 
that either Chev. de Lectinis, one of the lib- 
rarians, or himself, ‘‘ carefully collated the 
MS. with the printed guide as each sheet 
was written off.’’ He was also a collector, 
for he had a most interesting vase found at 
Pompeii. It is of dark blue glass with white 
cameo reliefs and decorations of grape-vine 
motifs, but unfortunately it is very incom- 
plete. It was presented in 1859 by his niece 
to the British Museum, where it can now 
be seen. 

A good deal of our knowledge of the later 
career of Auldjo is supplied by the long, in- 
timate letters he wrote to Lytton, which the 
Earl of Lytton has most courteously had tran- 
scribed for me from the originals at Kneb- 
worth. 

A glimpse of the Maecenas, or at any rate 
cicerone, rodle of Auldjo at Naples is given 
in the 1836 letter to Lytton already quoted, 
in which he says he had given a letter of 
introduction to ‘‘ a young artist of the name 
of Leitch.” This was William Leighton 
Leitch (1804-83), the distinguished water 
colour artist, who set out for Italy in 1833, 
and stayed four years abroad. Macgeorge, 
in his memoir of Leitch (1884) does not 
mention Auldjo, who wrote to Lytton about 
probably attracted to him as a 

He will show you thousands of drawings of 
Venice, Rome, Sicily, more beautiful than any 
I ever saw, and if it ever be your will to make 
a pilgrimage to the south, how well he could 
I leave you to judge. Pray take 
him and his drawings to Lady Blessington. He 
is a character—an excellent, unpresuming fel- 
low, and his life is a romance. 

After Lytton published ‘ Night and 
Morning,’ Auldjo wrote a letter to him from 
Noel House, Kensington Road, almost next 
door to Holland House, on Jan. 20, 1841, 
telling him: 

Every appearance of such a work from your 
pen is an epoch in the reading of the heart . 

It will tal ce its place by the side of “ The 
Disowned,” “ Devereux,” ‘“‘ Eugene Aram,” 


| and be hailed by them asa worthy brother. 


If any one thing rejoiced me more than an- 
other from the perfection which runs over it 
all, it is the dismay and shame (if they can 
feel it) which will overwhelm the host of your 
detractors and enemies at being so thoroughly, 
so completely silenced. You have arisen from 
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your sleep with all the power and sublimity of 
the giant refreshed—and the little swarm of 
gadflies that sought to sting and gall you the 
while will shrink back into the dirt and slime 
of envy from which they spring. 

Auldjo wrote to Lytton on Dec. 21, 1841, 
from Cadiz, where he had just landed from 
Falmouth ‘‘ after a series of disasters suffi- 
cient for a tale of woe—and the perils of 
the sea enough to daunt Columbus.’’ En 
route, he looked in at Lisbon, where he saw 
the little Queen Maria, who was “ more like 


a ball of fat than anything human, and I | 
should think is very little noticed by her | 


subjects, being a sort of puppet whose strings 

are pulled by the Ministers of the day.” 
He was disappointed with Cadiz, which 

he described as 


ate.’ There was ‘‘ no comfort in the house 





C6. >: 7 —— ‘ ° > s 
a humbug except the clim | or expensive habits for self—so there was no 


—very little society—very few pretty faces | 
and all national costume among the women | 


vanished, replaced by French muslins and 
fashions and English cottons. The mantilla 
is the only remnant of their beautiful 
dress.” 

In March, 1842, he shifted his quarters 
to Seville, with which he was disappoin- 
ted, and he also visited Malaga and Granada. 
In June he was back at Cadiz, from which 
he wrote thanking Lytton for a copy of 
‘Zanoni,’ finding it now wholly to his mind 
in point of weather. He compared Cadiz 
to ‘‘something like a ship at anchor in a 
beautiful bay: it is actually seven miles out 
at sea.’’ He hoped to be back in Noel House 
on June 15. 

He seems to have been the John Auldjo 
who was on the committee of the Art Union 
(founded in 1837) in 1845. The fifth volume 
of the minute book, now in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 38869), shows that 
he attended meetings on March 25 and April 
18 and 29, 1845, his signature appearing on 
the first two records of the proceedings. He 
was very keen on_ scientific societies; for 
he was a Fellow of the Geological Society ; 
and in 1830 joined the Royal Geographical 
Society, from which he resigned in 1838, re- 
joining at some subsequent date, but his 
name disappears from the list of Fellows in 
1857. He was also a member of the Royal 
Statistical Society, from which he resigned 
in 1845. His greatest honour, however, 
came when he was elected to the Royal Soci- 
ety on May 7, 1840, being described on the 
certificate of candidature from his supporter 
as “ F.G.S., F.R.G.S., F.S.S., of Penny- 
ghael House, Isle of Mull [the home of the 


relations of his brother’s wife], living at 
Noel House, Kensington.’’ He ceased pay 
ing his subscription to the Society after 1861. 

Then some sort of financial crisis overtook 
Auldjo—his cousin once removed, John Rose 
Auldjo (1842-1927) left £269,152—and in 
1856 he settled down at Calais, pecuniary 
difficulties ‘‘ accumulated for others,’ hav- 
ing obliged him to seek refuge there and give 
up Noel House, as he told Lytton in a letter 
from 264 Grande Place, Calais, Aug. 8, 
1859, in which he said: 

The last three years have brought me so much 
misfortune, so much sorrow, that I often won- 


| der how I was able to bear both combined 
without breaking down. I have had _ philo- 


sophy enough to be but little affected by the 
first, for I never had many personal wants, 


very great deprivation in restricted means— 
but the second put me to the severest trial. 

I am the only one remaining of a most 
united and happy family—all gone—the dearest 
ties that bound me to life severed—and lost— 
and I left stranded—alone and almost heart- 
broken—my sister, my nieces all cut off, all the 
bright dreams and plans for a happy life 
buried in the tomb—leaving nought to me but 
the memory of many a joyous day. 

My niece left me not half her fortune—but 
what she thought was half of it — her aunt 
sharing with me, but by the wording of the 
will the best half from the realisation of all 
the items of her property have not produced so 
much as was expected, 

This legacy had been increased by selling 
all that was gathered in Noel House, though 
he removed the things he valued, among 
them the skulls of Arbaces the Egyptian and 
of Calenus from Pompeii: 

I long had determined (he told Lytton in 
1859) that, if ever the Noel House collection 
should be broken up, these relics of “ The Last 
Days of Pompeii” should be yours, as perhaps 
the only one besides myself who would duly 
appreciate them. I now have the opportunity 
of carrying out that intention, and make them 
a present to you. I have directed them to be 
sent to you as soon as possible. I know they 
will be taken and probably remain undisturbed 
for ages at Knebworth, where, perhaps, they 
may be found by Macaulay’s New Zealander 
when Knebworth will be visited as one of the 
shrines of England. 

Soon after this Auldjo found a new sense 
of sanctuary, for early in 1860 he married 
in Paris, Caroline H. Hammet, and went 
to Geneva to pass the summer before going 
on to Italy. But, as he told Lytton in a 
letter congratulating him on _ his peerage, 
written from 9 Rue des Alpes, Geneva, on 
July 25, 1866, he and his wife fell ‘‘ so much 
in love’’ with Geneva that they remained 
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there for more than two years. In the autumn 
of 1860 they made a tour through Switzer- 
land, missing Lytton at Lucerne by one day. 

In 1863 the Auldjos left Geneva for Flor- 
ence, where they remained nearly three 
years, returning to Geneva in July, 1865, 
with the intention of settling down there be- 
cause the climate agreed with him, his wife, 


and his two little girls, both of them born 
at Geneva, the elder in 1861 and the younger 
in 1865. They lost one “little darling at 
Florence, laying her to rest’’ in the beauti 
ful Protestant cemetery outside the Porta 
Piuli. He told Lytton in 1866 that there 
was ‘‘ little of society—native or English-- 


to enliven a residence in Geneva, but there is 
a cheerfulness, a gaiety, a stir about the 
place, added to the unrivalled scenery of its 
lake, which make it to us a pleasant abode.”" 
In any case, things had ‘‘so changed ”’ that 
he could not go back to Naples, being unwill- 
ing to ‘ ‘ disenchant the remembrance of days 
spent on its beautiful shores.”’ 

Auldjo was acting British Consul at 
Geneva from Sept. 12, 1870, to Sept. 23, 
1871, and unpaid Consul there from June 
25, 1872, until the end fourteen years later. 
He is described by one who knew him at this 
period (Sunday Times, Dec. 31, 1933) as “‘ a 
quiet and reserved little old gentleman who 
Was popular among the then “small English 
colony in Geneva. He was to be seen on 
most market days walking round carrying a 
basket, sometimes accompanied by an elderly 
female retainer, and making purchases for 
his table.”’ 

The obituary in The Times led to ‘‘a 
correspondent ’’ sending a paragraph to the 
issue of May 18, suggesting that Auldjo’s 
death ‘‘ deserves more than a passing men- 
tion’’—which ought to have given the 
‘D.N.B.,’ as it gave Boase, the cue. The 
correspondent noted that ‘ during his long 
life and frequent wanderings’’ he ‘‘ met 
with many strange adventures and made the 
acquaintance of many distinguished men and 
women,” including Thackeray, Cruikshank 
and Macaulay. It also noted that he was 
‘‘ something of a poet.’’ He performed his 
consular duties, it was stated, “‘ with unfail- 
ing courtesy and tact, and his many friends 
all over the world will be glad to learn that 
he enjoyed life to the last, and no man en- 
joyed it more. His illness endured only a 
few hours, and he died without pain.’ 

His death, announced by Reuter in The 
Times of May 8, 1886, was advertised there 
on May 14, as follows: 


On the 6th May after 
his residence in Geneva, 
Auldjo, for many years H.B.M. Consul at 
Geneva, in his 81st year. Friends are requested 
to accept this (the only) intimation. 

He was living at the time at No. 7, Rue 
des Alpes, on the third floor. He was buried 
on 9 May, 1886, at 3 p.m., in the Chatelaine 
Cemetery of Geneva, in grave No. 7736, in 
quarter No. 13 of the cemetery. The 
grave concession elapses on May 9, 1946. 
this means that, unless the concession is re- 
newed, the grave will be used for other pur- 
poses (burial) after this date. A memorial 


three days illness at 
Switzerland, John 


| tablet of white marble on a black slab was 


placed in Holy Trinity Church, Geneva, 
after his death. The white marble tablet in 
question, placed above pew No. 51, on the 
left side of the aisle, bears the following in- 


scription in gilt letters, under Auldjo’s 


| coat-of-arms : 


In affectionate memory of John Auldjo, Esq., 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Geneva. 
Born 26th July, 1805. Died 6th May, 1886. This 
tablet is erected by his friends in Geneva. 

Auldjo’s arms were: Arg. three hearts con- 
joined in a triangle by their points gu., in 
base a martlet sa., on a chief az. a saltire 
of the first surmounted of a deer’s head 
cabossed counter-charged. The fact that he 
matriculated them, in 1826, at the Lyon 
Office in Edinburgh, shows that he consid- 
ered himself a Scotsman, though he had been 
born in Canada. 

For some of the details of Auldjo’s career 
I am greatly indebted to the Earl of Lytton 
and to Auldjo’s daughter, Miss Florence 
Auldjo, who lives in Bedford Park. 

J. M. Butrocu. 
JOOLWORTHIAN.”’ — In reading the 
late Mr. R. W. Chambers’ novel, 
“Whatever Love Is’ (W. Appleton Century 

Co. Inc., London and New York, 1933), 
encountered this word, which introduces a 
new adjectival usage of the well-known 
stores house. In chapt. xx., p. 286, is found: 

A strange, stark, snowless, dingy Christmas 
tide with a Woolworthian cheapness about it. 
In the daily papers was a_ picture of the 
President buying gifts at a five and ten cent 
store. 


The only other usage of the name I can 


call to mind besides its trading use, is the 
interjection, ‘* Woolworth’s !’’ in a humorous 
and slightly contemptuous sense, when 


observing the display by its possessor of some 
new piece of jewellery, 


C. .P. Have. 
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city N NAMES IN REIGATE WEDDING 
REGISTER, 1556-1608.—Transcripts of 
the registers of Reigate Parish ( ‘hurch copied 


by J. L. Chester, are at the College of 
Arms. 
1573, July 20. Tuomas Hotme of St. 


Gylles without Crypilgate, and Eryn Cotyn- 
woop, wid. 

1575, June 26. FrrawNces Goore of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, London, and JOoNE 
Borpen of Stainsford Myll. 

1577, August 4. Rycuarpe GRyYFFIN of 

Anne Foster Lane, London, and Crys- 
TYAN STAPYLTON. 

1584, July 5. JHON FrosTer, a poulter in 
London, and E1yn® CHARLWOOD. 

1591, August 1. Rosperre Ware of St. 
Martin’s in the Vintry, London, and ANNES 
Aytwarp of this parish, wid. 

1591, Octr. 25. Mr. JHon Otyver, Mynys- 
ter of St. Ellins in Bishopgate Street, and 
Atce Atyn of Broockland. 

1604, Septr. 3. Henry Marxes of St. 
Bryde’s, London, and MarGaArer QUINTON, 
servt, with Sir Thomas Biupper of Flanch- 
ford in Reigate. 

G. W. WrRicHrt. 


N ANECDOTE OF THE COLOUR BAR 
(see clxiii. 208; ante pp. 210, 244). — 
An amusing incident which happened in 
Jamaica towards the end of the last century 
might interest your readers. It was wholly 
unattended by bitterness. A young man of 
a family long conspicuous for its social posi- 
tion, asked the hand of a young lady of 
equally eminent social pretensions, and, hav- 
ing become doubtful of the purity of her 
race, went to the Island Record Office and 
asked to look up her antecedents. This being 
accorded him, with every kind of willingness 
in assistance, he made the required research, 
and duly discovered that the lady’s blood 
Was as pure as the water in the Rio Cobra, 
but that a very decided streak of black blood 
at a certain remote epoch had stained the 
escutcheon of his own household. 


A. H. Cooprer-PRICHARD. 


(HANGING LONDON. — The _ London 
Pavilion. This famous music-hall bade 
a gay good-bye on Saturday, 7 April, to its 
long record as a variety theatre. Its special 
charact ter has gone, and it will now be a 
“super cinema. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AILBOIS AND V IPONT. —At clxiii. 210, 


521, and clxiv. 13, 47, there are fre. 
quent references to Ivo de Tailbois (re 
Maltby). This very interesting but some- 


what elusive Norman, or Angevin, adven- 
turer, was possessor of many baronies in 
England after the Conquest, including lands 
in Lincolnshire and at Kendal, though he 
is not mentioned in Planché’s ‘The Con- 
queror and his Companions’ (1874). He 
appears to have had, at least, three sons: 
one of whom was founder of the family of 
Lancaster; another (Orme), of the family of 
Curwen; and a third named William. JV. 
Banks, * Dormant and Extinct Peerage of 
England,’ vol. i., 108 (1807). 

In 1206 there was another Ivo de Tailbois, 
who was chamberlain to Robert de Vipont, 
Karl of Westmorland, and whom Elizabeth, 
daughter of William de Hepple, and widow 
of William Bardolf, married in that year by 
command of King John. Is it known if 
at all) this latter Ivo de Tailbois was re- 
lated to the Viponts, and what was his line 
of descent from the Ivo de Tailbois of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s time ? 

R. B. HeEppte. 


WLDEN FAMILY: THE AMERICAN 
BRANCH. — Can anyone furnish me 
with information concerning the member of 
the Tilden family, who first emigrated from 
this country and founded the branch of that 
family in the United States of America? I 
believe it is generally stated that he belonged 
to the Sussex Tildens, of whom I have com- 
piled a fairly complete pedigree, and I 
should like, if possible, to connect up with 
the American Tildens. If the statement, 
that the Tilden emigrant came from Sussex. 
is correct, it would seem that he must have 
been Gregorie Tilden, who was baptized at 
Tenterden, Kent, 27 July, 1617, and whose 
father, Jonathan Tilden, subsequently moved 
to Brede, Sussex. I think I have traced 
every member of the Sussex branch, and this 
Gregorie Tilden is the only one whom I am 
unable to account for in England. Curi- 
ously enough, in the Tilden pedigree, which 
appears in the Herald’s Visitation of Lon- 
don, 1687, he alone of the family of Jona- 
than Tilden of Brede, is not mentioned, this 
in spite of the fact that he was the eldest 
son. 
Hi. R. E. RuDKIN, 
Major. 
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LUcKY SITES FOR HOUSES.--In the 


very interesting book, ‘Servia and the 
Servians,’ by M. Chedo Mijatovich, late 
Servian Minister at the Court of St. James’s, 
it is stated that when a Servian peasant 
decides to build himself a house, his first 
preoccupation is how to find a lucky site. 
The Servians believe there are lucky and un- 
lucky places, just as there are lucky and 
unlucky days. They have several methods 
by which they believe they can find out a 
lucky place for a house. One is: to place 
four stones on the four spots on which even- 
tually the four corners of the building will 
be placed, and leave them for a night. Early 
next morning they raise these stones, and 
if they discover at least under one of them 
a living insect, they consider that to be a 
sure indication that the place is lucky. If 
they find no insect, they move the stones for 
the next night to some other place, and re- 
peat the search after an insect in the morn- 
ing, and go on doing this till they find one. 
If they have not found one after several at- 
tempts, they would rather give up building 
a house altogether than build one on a spot 
not indicated as lucky. 

The other method is to place a glass filled 
with wine and a certain number of wheat 
grains to remain for the night on a certain 
spot. If next morning they find the glass 
still full of wine and all the wheat intact, 
they believe proof has been obtained that 
the spot is lucky. 

The third method is to drive several sheep 
into an enclosed field to spend the night 
there. The place which the sheep themselves 
choose to lie down in for the night is con- 
sidered as healthy and lucky. Besides this, 
the Servians say that every piece of ground 
on which a plum-tree can grow and bear 
fruit is healthy and lucky. 

Would readers of ‘N. and Q.’ kindly fur- 
nish me with similar beliefs of other peasan- 
try about lucky spots? 

G: 5H. 


EDICAGO ORBICULARIS.—Has | this 
plant any medicinal value? Or has any 
such value ever been attributed to it? I 
should be glad of any references to it in 
legend or literature. 
G. oH. 


(IRCULAR CHURCHYARDS. — What 
reasons can be given for so many of our 
ancient churchyards being circular? 
J. Evans. 
Velindre. 


—_————————_—_—____ 


| JOHNSON’S ‘FALSE ALARM.’ — Does 
any library or any one of your readers 
| possess a copy of ‘ The Crisis,’ a reply to 
the ‘False Alarm,’ a pamphlet in 8vo. of 
| 31 pp., stated by Halkett and Laing to be 
by the Rev. Philip Rosenhagen? I should 
be much indebted for the loan of a copy. 
| through the Editor. The title quoted may 
| be a subsidiary one, the major may be ‘A 
| Letter to Samuel Johnson, LL.D., in reply to 
| the False Alarm.’ The first words are: 
““One of the principal advantages we derive 
from the cultivation of Philosophy is an im- 
proved knowledge of civil liberty.’? The con- 
| cluding words are: ‘‘I would refer him to 
Johnson’s Dictionary for the idea of a Pen- 
sioner.”’ 


| 


Ruyopon. 


HE BOWD INN.—About three miles from 
Sidmouth, on the road to St. Mary 
Ottery, there is an inn bearing the sign of 
The Bowd Inn. It abuts upon the road and 
appears to be an ancient house. Can any- 
one inform me what is the meaning of 
| ‘* bowd,’”? and how it comes to be used in 
connection with a licensed house? 


STEWART JOBSON. 


EBER’S MISSIONARY HYMN.—Some 


time ago Canon Dearmer, at Westmin- 


ster, criticised Heber’s missionary hymn, 
‘From Greenland’s icy mountains.’ I have 
| been assured by an old clerical scholar 
| that the original version of the line to 


| which objection is taken: 


Breathe soft o’er Ceylon’s isle. 
was 
Breathe soft oe’r Java’s isle. 

Java, at the time the hymn was written, 
was in British possession. This, of course, 
runs more smoothly. An old resident in 
India, however, objects to it, because he 
says that Java is not one of the ‘“‘ spicy 
islands.’’ As far as I can see, Heber never 
said that it was. He merely says ‘‘ Breathes 
soft o’er Java’s isle.’’ Surely if the wind 
was favourable, the ‘‘ spicy breezes’ might 
be wafted over Java’s isle. Ceylon would 
have no power to keep them all to herself. 


The point, however, which I should like 
solved, is: Did Heber write originally 
‘‘ Java’? or ‘“‘Ceylon’’ 1 suppose that if 


he wrote ‘‘ Ceylon,” he would take refuge 
under poetical licence in order to excuse the 
necessary mispronouncement of the word 
when sung. 

C. N. ARNOLD. 
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VIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AT STOKE 

NEWINGTON.—I noticed recently in 
yeading some notes on the history of Stoke 
Newington, that Wren is said to have had 


a residence there, somewhere in the neigh- | 


bourhood of Warwick Road, which, before 
the making of the road, was called ‘‘ Wren's 
Park.” Are any references to his abode 
there to be found in any of his biographies ? 
C. P. Hate. 


EAN INGELOW’S ‘ DIVIDED’ (1863). 
—Is the theme of this poem original? 
Two children wander hand-in-hand, with a 
rill between them, until the rill becomes a 
river and parts them. 
A. J. EpMUNDs. 


AKEWELL.—Was this family ever armi- 

gerous? Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ 1836, 
vol. i., p. 323, says that Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of Theodore William Inge, Esq. (d. 
1753), High Sheriff of Staffs., by his wife, 
Henrietta, daughter of Sir John Wrottes- 
ley, married Robert Bakewell, Esq., of 
Swenston, Co. Leics., by whom she had an 
only daughter, her father’s heiress. Vol. iii., 
p. 640, says that that Thomas Herrick, of 
Leicester, b. 1693, married secondly, in 1724, 
Katherine, daughter of Robert Bakewell, 
Esq., of Swebstone (sic), Leicestershire, and 
had issue. 


What became of this family, and what was | 


the connection between it and that of the 
well-known sheep breeder, Robert Bakewell 
(v. vol. iii. ‘ D.N.B.’). 

A New Zealand correspondent of the sur- 
name suggests that it was “derived from the 
Norman French Beauquell or Badequella, ’ 
but I believe the place of that name in Derby- 
shire is responsible. 
of surrounding counties, particularly Notts 
and Leics., contain mention of many persons 
of the name. 

I. TrentHaM-Epear. 


EAUMONT.—What was the parentage of 
~ Sergeant-Major Beaumont, of the 
King’s Own, who fought at Waterloo, and 
who later came to Van Diemen’s Land in 
charge of a shipload of convicts, taking six 
months to arrive? 

I. TrentHamM-Epcar. 


VIGORs : VIGURS.—Was this a surname 
__ confined to the south-west of England ? 
Did any of its bearers attain any distinction ? 
I. TrentHaM-Epcar. 
Melbourne. 
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Certainly the records | 


| PRANDLING.—The pedigree of Brandling 
of Gosforth and Felling, given in ‘ The 


| History of Northumberland,’ vol. xiii. 
| (1930) has the following entries : 
1. Ralph Henry Brandling, Clerk in 


| Holy Orders; Vicar of Rothwell, Yorks, and 
| Perpetual Curate of Castle Eden. Sold the 
whole of the Brandling estates in Northum- 
berland, 1852. Died 26 Aug., 1853, aged 
eighty-one. 

2. Lieut.-Col. Charles John Brandling, of 
Middleton Hall, Leeds. Born 14 Nov., 1797, 
at Thorpe Rothweil; died 28 June, 1856, 
aged fifty-nine. He was only son of the 
above Ralph Henry Brandling, and married 
Henrietta, youngest daughter of Sir George 
Armytage of Kirklees. 

3. Charles Brandling, born 25 Oct., 1832; 
died 17 Sept., 1894. He is given as the only 
son of (2). He married Julia, eldest daugh 
ter of the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 2nd 

| baronet, and widow of the 6th Earl of Jer- 
sey. No issue given. 

4. Lieut.-Col. John James  Brandling, 
C.B., R.A., died 16 April, 1860. The pedi- 
gree gives him as the son of William Brand- 
ling, of Low Gosforth, a younger brother of 
(1), and as having married at Willand, 
Devon, Mary, only daughter of Charles Gif- 
ford, of Cliff's End, Devon: widow of Capt. 
Herbert Patton, R.A. Issue, three daugh- 
ters. 

The central window in the south aisle of 
Middleton Church (erected in 1846) has at 
the bottom of the lights the inscription: 

To the Glory of God, in memory of Charles 
John Brandling, who died 28th June 1856 and 
of Henrietta, his wife who died 6th of October, 
1864, their friends have placed these windows. 

Both husband and wife were buried in the 
graveyard, where a monumental stone with 
a cross bears these inscriptions: 

In memory of Charles John Brandling Esq. 
who deceased 28th June 1856 aged 58. 

In memory of Henrietta, widow of Charles 
John Brandling, Esq. deceased 5th October, 
| 1864, aged 63. 

Under a flat stone close by (according tq 
W. S. Banks, ‘ Walks in Yorkshire’) lies 

| their son. His stone is inscribed : 

John James Brandling, Lieutenant Colonel 
| C.B., R.A., who died April 16th, 1860, aged 39 
| years. 
| On the face of it, this appears to be the 
| same person as (4) above, but the situation 
| is difficult to reconcile. 

Can any light be thrown on it? 

H. Askew. 
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\ AREHOUSEMEN OF A CENTURY 

AGO.—In 1834 Laurie Hamilton and 
Co., warehousemen, were at 127, Cheapside, 
E.C. 

Could any of your readers tell me if this 
firm now exists—it may be under a different 
name? I have a letter addressed to Captain 
David Barron, my grandfather, and signed 
‘‘Laurie Hamilton.’’ I should like to com- 
municate with the firm if it is still in 
existence. 

E. G. Hawkins. 


41, Smithan Downs Road, Purley. 


HE EARTH FROM THE AIR.—Recently 

there came into my hands a pamphlet 
published by believers in the earth being flat, 
which brings forward as arguments in favour 
of that contention that photographs of the 
earth’s surface—however extended the view 
taken—never show that curve towards the 
horizon which should be apparent if the earth 
is round. Without doubting that the earth is 
an oblate spheroid, I should be glad to know 
whether as a matter of fact air- photographs 
never give indication of convexity; and, if 
any do, which they are? What is the extent 
of the earth’s surface, seen from above, or 
the height of the viewpoint necessary to get 
this effect ? 

BH. F. 


EDIGREES OF THE ENGLISH NOBIL- 

ITY.—The following advertisement ap- 

peared in the Newcastle Journal, No. 1241, 
Sat., Feb. 26-Sat., Mar. 5, 1763: 


Herald Office, London, Feb. 5, 1763. 


The Better to Preserve the Genealogies of 
the Peers, from the Injuries of Time and 
other Accidents, it is this Day Agreed in 


Chapter, with the Approbation ‘of the Right 
Honourable the Earl Marshall to publish by 
Subscription, the Pedigrees of the Nobility of 


England, from the Records, Registers, and 
other authentic Evidences in this Office. 


John Martin Leake, 

Proposals will soon be printed. 

Was this carried out? What was the title 
of the work? What more is known of it? 
J. W. Fawcett. 


Registrar. 


Satley, Co. Durham. 
RONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ SOUTHEY.’’— 
Should one pronounce the first syllable 
of this name as we pronounce ‘“‘ South,’’ or 
should one say ‘‘ Suthey’’? I have heard | 
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both from speakers whose usage one could | 
respect. 


E. 





; THE NEW COPPER PLATE MAGA. 

ZINE.’ — ‘The New Copper Plate 
Magazine,’ ‘‘ Containing Select Views of 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats in Eng. 
land. Taken from original Drawings,”’ Lon. 
don, printed by J. Barker, Great Russel] 
Street, Covent Garden, for J. Edwards, Pall 
Mall—price £2 12s. 6d. in boards, or £3 3s.— 
began December, 1795. It was published by 
J. Throsby (?), Leicester, about July, 1796 
There is a copy of vol. i., 21 x 263cm. with 
plates (1795) in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. Does anyone know of 
any other copies or editions? It seems there 
‘Copper Plate Magazine,’ judg- 
New.’ 


was also a 
ing from the prefix ‘‘ 


W. J. Lane. 


TRIGALET. During the siege of Mal- 

voisin by the Duke of Anjou, under 
Oharles VI, Froissart relates that Sir Garsis 
du Chatel besieged the Castle «f Trigalet 
and so completely reduced and destroyed it 
‘that no one has ever thought of rebuilding 
it.”’ Knowing Touraine but slightly, 1 
should be glad to know if this castle was 
not rebuilt after Froissart’s time. 


A. H. Cooper-PRICHARD. 


{ARLY CLERGY OF BERMUDA AND 
BAHAMAS.—Can any reader refer me 
to publications which give lists or names of 
the clergy in Bermuda and the Bahamas— 
say before 1850? 
x Mocks 


HE REV. JOHN ADAMTHWAITE. — 
Said to have been once resident in the 
‘North of England.’’ Query: When and 


where? What is known of him? 
x, Yas 
agg OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
*Quoniam non _ cognovi _ litteraturam 


introibo in potentias Domini.” It is presum- 
ably from the Vulgate. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
UTHORS WANTED.—1. Can any reader tell 
me who it was who said that there are only 
three good stories in the world, from which all 
others are derived? and also tell me what those 
stories are? 
Henry FUuter. 


2. Who said “ Cambridge produced the Re 
formers and Oxford burnt them? ” 
Raopox. 
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Replies. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD 
EMPIRES. 
(clxvi. 297). 


| DO not profess to know how far the prac- 
tice is conventional and how far official, 
but it appears to be the custom of historians 
to divide the Second Empire into two Em- 
pires. The first is known as ‘‘ the Auto- 
cratic Empire.’’ It was established in 1852 


———_ 


and is the period when Napoleon III was | *™. ° 
| witness at the Courts, as ‘‘ Sir.. 


In 1859 he waged a war 


most successful. 


with Austria that ultimately resulted in the | 


unification of Italy under a constitutional 
king. To many people in France it seemed 
singular that France should have an auto- 


cratic government, when she had given Par- | ™ 
; French 


liamentary institutions to another nation. 
At the same time (1860) Napoleon had the 
misfortune to quarrel with the merchant 
class and the clericals. He sought for help 
in the Liberal camp, and the second period 
of his reign begins. 

It is known as “ the Liberal Empire ’’ and 
is characterized by perpetual failures cul- 
minating in a catastrophe. Nine years of 
it is really a transitional period during 
which the Emperor moved reluctantly in the 
direction of parliamentary government. 
But at last the forces arrayed against him 
proved too strong for him, and on 2 Jan., 
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| Dumfries, 27 Nov., 1785; died at Bridge of 


Allan, 22 Apr., 1852. 


VE. 
FOREIGN ERS AND THE ORDER OF 
THE BATH (clxvi. 298).—It is a 


| solecism to attribute to foreigners upon whom 


the Knight Commander’s or the Grand Cross 
of a British Order has been conferred, the 
prefix of ‘‘ Sir.’’ It is sometimes done in 
this country, as a mere compliment, how- 
ever, and without any legal basis. I re 
member that a learned judge was continu- 
ally addressing a former foreign Cabinet 
Minister and a K.B.E. who appeared as a 
.’ Some 
foreigners add also, in biographical notes— 
in * Who’s Who,’ for instance—this purely 


| English prefix, but it is to be considered 
| as incorrect. 


Neither the late Paul Cambon 
nor M. de Fleurian, both G.C.B. and former 
Ambassadors to the Court of St. 


| James’s, could be addressed as ‘‘ Sir Paul ”’ 


| ‘* Excellency ”’ 


1870, the autocratic constitution of 1852 had | 


disappeared and parliamentary government 
was in full swing. The Liberal Empire was 
confirmed by a plebiscite and after an exist- 
ence of nine months, perished without hope 
of resurrection when Napoleon surrendered 
to the King of Prussia at Sedan. One 
French historian, moved by a love of accur- 
acy and unmoved by a dislike of sub-divi- 


sions, adds a ‘‘ Parliamentary Empire ’’ to | 


the other two. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Dawlish. 


POLK-LORE OF THE ROOK (clxvi. 226, 
265, 286).—The belief that rooks build 
at the top of trees before a dry summer, is 
common in Somerset. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


OHN BABINGTON OF THE MADRAS 
CIVIL SERVICE (clxvi. 297).—He was 

a son of the Rev. Dr. William Babington, 
Born 


Episcopal Minister at Dumfries. at 


” 


or ‘‘Sir Aimé,’”’? nor could the five or six 
foreign Ambassadors and Ministers in Great 
Britain who are G.C.V.O. or G.C.B.E. The 
title for foreigners of distinction honoured 
or not with British decorations, is simply 
M. (Monsieur). Foreigners not acquainted 
with British etiquette sometimes attribute 
to British Cabinet Ministers the title of 
instead of the correct ‘‘ The 
Right Honourable,’’ and they often put after 
the ‘‘Sir’’ instead of the Christian name 
their surname. Englishmen are much 
amused to hear about ‘‘ Sir Chamberlain ”’ 
or even ‘‘ Sir Churchill.’’ I have sometimes 
read in foreign papers ‘‘ Lord Baldwin.’’ 
It is not, however, very difficult to be more 
conversant with British rules in the matter. 
It is true that the use of Monsieur, general 
as it is for foreigners, is more simple. 
D. C. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
USE OF BRICKS  (clxvi. 


MERICAN 
TURE: 


| 244).—Regarding the use of bricks in Ameri- 


| rect 


can houses, I believe that C. E. H. is cor- 
that in the eighteenth century the 
majority of American houses were of wood, 
although brick also was largely used along 
the eastern seaboard. Building in brick, I 
believe, for the ordinary run of houses, was 
perhaps most common in New Jersey, Penn- 


| sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, although 


there are very many examples of _ brick 
| domestic architecture of the eighteenth cen- 
| tury outside of these States. 


ALFRED E. HamMI Lt. 
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URNING THE WITCH (clxvi. 277). — 
Dr, Constance Davies will find a some- 
what similar game or trick in ‘La Science 
Amusante par ‘‘ Tom Tit,’’’ vol. i., p. 173 
(Paris, January, 1890) in which two men 
kneel on their left knees while holding their 
right feet off the floor by means of their 
right hands. One man holds a lighted candle 
in his left hand; the other holds an un- 
lighted candle in his left hand, and the 
thing to be done is for the unlighted candle 
to be lighted by means of the other! 


A. S. E. 


“DYE” AS A FIELD-NAME (clxvi. 296). 

Is this not merely a name for “ island,” 
applied to meadows by a river which were 
formerly surrounded by water to a greater 
extent than at present? 

In Holland’s ‘Glossary of Cheshire ’ 
(English Dialect Society) an ‘‘ eye’’ is given 
as *‘a meadow or piece of ground near a 
river, partly surrounded by water.’’ On the 
Cheshire side of the River Mersey, just 
north of Sale, are meadows known as “ Sale 
Ees’’; the river there has been embanked 
and its course altered, as is shown by the 
Lancashire-Cheshire boundary-stone on the 
high-road, which is actually many yards on 
the Cheshire side of the river; it seems clear 
that these meadows were marshy islets in 
the days before the river was controlled and 
kept between its present banks. There is 
also the famous ‘‘ Roodee’’ at Chester, a 
great meadow by the river where the Chester 
races are held. 

At the mouth of the River Dee, one of the 
small islands of Hilbre is known as the 
‘* Little Eye’’ (pronounced ‘ Ee’’). 

The name seems to have been transferred 
from the meadows to the stream itself in 
one case. A well-known Cheshire  trout- 
stream is known as ‘‘ Peover Eye’’; it runs 
through Lower Peover and Plumbley, and 
joins the Wincham brook, which itself runs 
into the River Weaver. 

Is any other instance known of the use of 
the name “ Eye’’ for a river? 


A Wis 


ACKERMANN. 


Boyp. 


‘* Kye ’’ joined to Winterbourne seems to 
suggest a stream interpretation for the sev- 
eral ‘‘eye’’ field-names. From the Anglo- 
Saxon Ea, a stream. Variously pronounced 
‘ea,’ ‘ee,’ ‘eye.”? ‘The stream mea- 
dow ’’; ‘‘ two-pool stream meadow ’”’; ‘‘ doc- 
tor’s stream-meadow,”’ etc. 

Or they may, if local cimcumstances per- 
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mit, have been small islands, or eyots, in a 
stream. 


REGINALD C. Dupprnc. 
‘HARLES WARNE AND HIS COLLE¢. 
TIONS ((elxvi. 298). — The Dorset 


County Museum acquired the Warne collec 
tions by a very advantageous exchange, and 
it now constitutes one of its chief treasures, 

This collection is prominently displayed in 
the Museum, and consists of antiques from 
Ireland, the Isle of Wight, Sardinia, and 
other places, and, of course, Dorset. Nearly 
every one of the fine series of Celtic urns js 
engraved in ‘ Celtic Tumuli,’ and the smaller 
vases, Roman paterac, etc., are also seen. 

The series of urns will be found on 
brackets of the gallery pillars and in 
adjacent cases (Nos. xii. and xiii.). 

A special catalogue of the collection can, 
I believe, be obtained from the museum. 

The non-Dorset antiquities are to be seen 
in the gallery, in case J, and are also worth 
seeing. If Mr. Cann HvuGHEs wishes to 
know further particulars regarding Charles 
Warne and his work, I advise him to read 
the In Memoriam notice from the pen of 
H. J. Moule, curator for over a quarter of 
a century, which is -contained in_ vol. 
ix. of the Proceedings of the Dorset Field 
Club (pp. 15 to 21). 

Regarding the Ancient British Urns, there 
is a paper in the same Proceedings, vol. xii. 
(pp. 80 to 187) by Dr. Wake Smart, with 
illustration. 

Henry F. V. JoHnstone. 


[POLLING FOR A DEATH (elxvi. 261, 
302, 318).—It is still the custom in Wal: 
lingford to toll the bell for a death, in groups 
of three strokes per minute for a man, two 
strokes for a woman, and a single stroke for 
a child. The curfew also continues to be 
rung each night, though, by a special privi- 
lege granted in the days of William the Con 
queror, at 9 p.m. instead of 8 p.m. In 
accordance with another ancient custom, at 
6 o’clock each week-day morning, the inhabi- 
tants are also summoned by a bell in St 
Mary’s tower. As Hedges remarks in_ his 
‘History of Wallingford,’ ‘‘ Let us hope 
that no niggardly action on the part of the 
authorities will deprive the town of so use 
ful a custom.” 
H. R. E. Rupkiy, 
Major. 


Was not this tolled to keep away the devil! 
In former days the sexton tolled the bell; 
now someone else has to be paid, and so the 
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—— 


custom has died out. 
K. E. Cope. 


CHOOL BOOKS AT ETON COLLEGE 
(clxvi. 182, 232, 284).—I agree with Sir 
Wasey Sterry that the gift of a copy of the 
works of Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius 
to a boy of sixteen to seventeen, either in the 
eighteenth century or now, need not neces 
sarily occasion surprise. The edition given 
might, and in this case I think does. The 
copy I described is unexpurgated and con- 
tains complete concordances. It could hardly 
have been a ‘“‘ leaving book,’’ and it is 
almost certainly a personal gift from a priv- 
ate library, having the donor’s name on the 
title-page. 
I am. satisfied that the recipient was 
Pierce Joseph Taylor. 
RHODON. 


HUTTON (elxvi. 43, 248, 287).—For an 
account of the family see Yorks 
Archxolog. and Topog. Journal, vi, 238 et 
sey. Matthew Hutton was born in 
(‘John Lucas’s Hist. of Warton Par.’ ed. 
Ford and Fuller-Maitland, 1931, p. 106; 
‘V.C.H. Lanes.’ viii, 182), became Arch- 
bishop of York 24 March 1594/5 and died 
16 Jan., 1605/6. His son Sir Timothy 
can hardly have been born as early as 1540, 
was knighted at Whitehall, 16 Feb., 
1605/6 (Shaw, ‘ Knights of Engl.’ ii, 139) 
and died in 1629 (‘ V.C.H. Yorks N.R.’ i, 
102); Richard Remington, clerk, and Wil- 
liam Gee appear to have been his trustees in 
1598 (loe. cit.). 
Ef. A. 


REFUGEES OF THE FRENCH REVO- 

LUTION (clxvi. 67, 123, 158, 174, 211, 
249, 282).—On the clergy, see Chanoine F. X. 
Plasse, ‘ Le clergé frangais réfugié en Angle- 
terre’) (2 vols., 1886); Gillow refers to its 
“numerous omissions (Cath. Ree. Soc., 
xx., 91 note). For the French refugee clergy 
at Reading, see ibid, xxxii., 122-6, 131-4, 
181-91. 

EE, L.A. 


NTRUDERS INTO CHURCH LIVINGS 
~  (clxvi, 242, 287).—At ante p. 269 there 
is the review of a book which answers the 
querist: ‘Calamy Revised,’ by A. G. 
Matthews, the introduction to which gives 


| QTONELEIGH, WARWICKSHIRE (elxvi. 


1529 | 


a clear and impartial account of the reli- | 


gious and political situation. 


M. H. Dopps. 


260, 505).--No doubt your correspondent 
knows that Jane Austen was related to the 
Leighs of Stoneleigh, her mother being 
first cousin of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, rec- 
tor of Adlestrop, who succeeded to the Stone 
leigh estate in July, 1806. Mrs. Austen and 
her daughters Cassandra and Jane were stay- 
ing with him at the time, and accompanied 
him and his family to Stoneleigh. There is 
a letter from Mrs. Austen, written in Aug- 
ust, 1806, describing the place. See ‘ Life 
and Letters of Jane Austen’ (1915) by W. 
and R. Austen-Leigh, pp. 194-7, and Con- 
stance Hill, ‘ Jane Austen: Her Homes and 
Her Friends,’ pp. 163-7. The younger 
daughter of Mrs. Butler (Fanny Kemble) 
married a Leigh of Stoneleigh, and there is 
a brief and unflattering description of the 
village in ‘ Further Records: A Series of 
Letters by Frances Anne Kemble’ (1890), 
vol. i., p. 184. The other volumes of her 
letters and reminiscences are unindexed. 
Among all her numerous publications there 
may be some further description of Stone- 
leigh. M. H. Dopps. 


MHE SKILLET (clxvi. 277, 318). — The 

statement that skillets were bells is, of 
course, nonsense, but there is perhaps an 
association of ideas, as, in West Somerset 
at all events, where the word is not unknown, 
they were made of bell metal. They were 
cast of substantial weight with three legs to 
adapt them for pushing into the embers of 
a wood fire on the hearth, but those surviv- 
ing not infrequently have the legs partly 
destroyed by constant use. Specimens, 
probably of the eighteenth century, are found 
sometimes in numbered sets of different sizes 
varying from about Sins. to 8ins. in dia- 
meter. 


= 


WaASEY STERRY. 
British Consulate, Alexandria. 


NLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS (clxvi. 83, 86, 99. 
116, 124, 141, 156, 214, 319).—I should like 
to have a check-list of the valuable news- 
paper holdings, particularly strong in the 


British eighteenth-century newspaper, at 
present in the library of the Devon and 
Exeter Institution. Many of these were 


published in Exeter and should round out 
this town’s newspaper history. 

There is a catalogue of newspapers and 
periodicals, especially strong in Irish mater- 
ial, to be found in Sotheby’s Catalogue of 


! the Crawford Sale, for Mar. 12, 1897. This 
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catalogue is not accessible to me, and I trust 
that someone will record what material in 
the way of newspapers and periodicals bear- 
ing imprints before 1801 offered at that sale 
are to be found in this catalogue. 


W. J. Lane. 


‘DMOND HALLEY (cliv. 152; clv. 24; 


| 


ment the bibliographical sources for material | 


pertinent to the 


definitive biography of | 


Edmund Halley with the following refer- | 


ences : 
‘Terrestrial Magnetism,’ vol. i., no. 1, 
contains a copy of Halley’s chart. 
Musschenbroek: ‘ Essais de Physique, 


and if accessible, Bouguer’s ‘ Traité de Navi- 
gation’ (contains the lines for 1700 in red 
ink; those for 1744 are traced in black ink). 

Cavallo: ‘ Magnetism.’ 

‘Natural or Experimental 
vol. ii., p. 273. 

Lloyd: ‘ Treatise on Magnetism’ (1874), 
p. 102. 

‘Scientific American,’ 
224, pp. 3570-1. 

Whewell: ‘History of the Inductive 
Sciences’ (1859), vol. i., pp. 396-8, 435-7, 
450, 451, 480, 481. Also, vol. ii. 

G. Casali: ‘Sopra la Grandine,’ etc., 

The Philosophical History and Mem. of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
London, 1742, vol. i., p. 245. Also, vol. ii., 
p. 240-4, 270, 349. 

“Magnetic Results of MHalley’s Expedi- 
tion ’ (1698-1700) in Terrestrial Magnetism, 
September, 1913, p. 113-32. 

Houzeau et Lancaster: 
Génerale,’ vol. ii., p. 156-157. 

Dr. G. Hellmann: ‘ Neudrucke Schriften,’ 


Philosophy,’ 


Supplement, No. 


‘ Bibliographie 


| Topography.’ 


PLUME MANTLINGS IN HERALDRY 
(eclxvi. 298).—I think Mr. PRIce sent 
me the query while I was heraldic expert 
to the Connoisseur, and on thinking out the 


date and style, I came to the conclusion that 


the mantling was derived from the French 
palms placed round ecclesiastic or monastic 
arms. The style of the engraving did not 


elxvi. 74, 291).—I should like to supple- | look like England. 


E. E. Cope. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 

ENGLISH COUNTIES (clxvi. 281, 320), 
—The publications of the various County 
Societies and the following works contain the 
materials for this enormous and much- 
wanted bibliography : 

Gough (Richard): ‘ Anecdotes of British 
40.; London, 1768; re-issued 


| as ‘ British Topography,’ 2 vols., 40., Lon- 


no. 4 and 8. 

Humboldt: ‘ Cosmos’ (1859), vol. v., 
p. 59-60. 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ 1702-03, 

p. 106. 


John Wallis’s Letters to Edmund Halley. 


Ibid., 1667, ’83, 1692. 

‘Memoirs of the Royal, Society,’ 1739, 
vol. ii., p. 195. 

Procter, Richard A.: ‘Old and New Astro- 
nomy ’ (1892), p. 37-8. 

Philosophical Transactions: Vol. xiii. for 
1683, No. 148, p. 208; vol. xvii., p. 563; 
vol. xxiii., p. 1106; vol. xxix., p. 165; vol. 
xlii., p. 155; vol. xlviii., p. 239. 

Cosmos, 1859-60: Vol. i., p. 193, note; 


vol. ii., p. 280-1, foot-note; vol. v., p. 58. 
W. J. Lane. 


don, 1780. 

Bandinel (Bulkeley): ‘ A Catalogue of the 
Books relating to British Topography be 
queathed to the Bodleian Library by Rich- 
ard Gough in the year 1799.’ 40. ; Oxford, 
1814. 

Upcott (William): ‘A Bibliographical 
Account of the Principal Works relating to 
English Topography,’ 3 vols., 80., London, 
1818. 

Anderson: ‘The Book of British Topo- 
graphy,’ 80., London, 1881. The materials 
for a second edition are at Baillie’s Institu- 
tion, Glasgow (cf, cliv. 568). 

Hyett (F. A.): ‘County Bibliographies, 
40., London, 1896. 

Gomme (G. L.) and others: ‘ Index of 
Archaeological Papers, 1665-1910,’ 80., Lon- 
don, 1907-14. 


Humphreys (A. L.): ‘County Biblio- 
graphies, ‘N. and Q.,’ 11 S. vi. (1912) 
passim, ‘A Handbook to County  Biblio- 


graphy,’ 80., London, 1917. 

Sotheran and Co.: ‘The History of Civil- 
ization’ (‘‘ Prices Current,’’ 769), 80., Lon- 
don, 1917. 


J. ARDAGH. 
JNGELBERTUS KEMPFER (elxvi. 281, 
317). — Kaempfer’s correspondence 


(1684-97), diaries of his eastern travels, etc., 
are at the British Museum (cf. Scott’s ‘Cata- 


| logue of the Sloane MSS.,’ 1904, p. 286). 


| in 


' 309-314. 





The plants collected by him in_ Japan 
(1691-2) are in the Natural History Museum 
Herb. Sloane 211. Richard Anthony 
Salisbury described the Coniferae of this vol- 
ume in Quart. Journ, Sci., ii. (1817), PP 
A genus of plants Kaempferia was 
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Plantarum,’ 1737, 331). 

Kaempfer’s inaugural dissertation at Ley- 
den was entitled Disputatio . exhibens 
decadem observationum exoticarum,’ 4to., 
Lugduni Batavorum, 1694. This rare work 
exhibits the variety of his interests; it in- 


cludes the Scythian Lamb; bitterness of the | 


Caspian Sea water ; native bitumen of Per- 
sia; electrical fish; the palm from which 
“dragon’s blood”’ is obtained; a Persian 
worm and some diseases of Japan and China. 
The Scotch physician, James Lind (1736- 
1812) made in 1789 a MS. catalogue of the 
Chinese plants in Kaempfer’s A moenitatum 
exoticarum; this index is now in the De- 
partment of Botany, in the Natural History 
Museum. 

Kaempfer was a good artist; fifty-nine 
of his drawings of Japanese plants were 
edited and published by Sir Joseph Banks 
as Icones Selectae Plantarum (fol. London, 


7191). 
J. ARDAGH. 


PETHON SURNAME (clxvi. 299).-—I have 
failed to trace this surname in any of 
the works which I have consulted. There 
is mention in old Chronicles of a battle of 
‘Fethanleag,’’ which was won by Ceawlin 
in 584. It has been suggested that by his 
suecess in this battle, and not by the battle 
of Dyrham in 577, the West Saxon king ob- 
tained possession of Gloucester, Cirencester, 
and Bath and brought his people to the 
Severn. No form has as yet been discovered 
in field or place-names which supplies any 
clue to the identification of the place. 
‘“Fethon ’’? and ‘“‘ Fethan’”’ are sufficiently 
alike to have had the same origin. If this is 
a correct assumption it should help in local- 
ising the surname. 

McClure in ‘ British Place-names in their 


Historical Setting’ (1910) says that the 
Saxon Chronicle records, in 584, that 
Ceawlin and Cutha fought against the 


Britons (Brettas) in the stead that is named 


Fethanleag where Cutha was slain and 
Ceawlin took many towns (tunas). McClure 


mentions a suggestion that Feathanleag may 
be identical with Faddiley in Cheshire, but 
says this is impossible on linguistic grounds. 
Johnston ‘ Place-Names of England and 
Wales’ (1915) says that Faddiley is prob- 
ably the ‘‘ Feathanleag’’ of ‘O.E. Chron.,’ 
584, although he admits that no such man as 
Fetha is to be found in Searle’s ‘ Onomasti- 
con.’ 


H. ASKEW. 
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named by Linnaeus in his honour (‘ Genera | 
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The Library. 


Vol. IV. 
by E. W. W. 


The Great Red Book of Bristol. 
Text (Part I). Edited 


Veale. (Printed for the Bristol Record 
Society). 
THE bulk of this volume consists of texts 


from the Great Red Book of Bristol, 
which, however, Dr. Veale tells us in his 
Preface, amount to less than a third of the 
contents of the book itself. With the texts 
we have an index of persons and one of sub- 
jects ; a table of contents which sets out with 
substantial fullness the purport of each en- 
try; and thirty-two pages of an interesting 
and valuable Introductory Note. 

The greater number of the documents en- 
rolled in this famous Red Book are of the 
later fourteenth and the two following cen- 
turies. The most important belongs to the 
end of the thirteenth century—being the in- 
quisition known as Kirby’s Quest. In this 
twelve jurors had to make answer to Rich- 
ard de Rochewell and Roger le Rous, Edward 
I’s inquisitors, concerning estreats and sum- 
monses of the Exchequer, and various rules 
and rights touching in particular the great 
ecclesiastical neighbours of Bristol, together 
with questions of Knights’ fees, suits to the 
Hundred Court, and a good deal else, so that 
the body of information obtained remains a 
main source of such knowledge of thirteenth- 
century Bristol as we possess. 

A curious feature of the book is the chrono- 
logical confusion in which the entries are 
set out. Dr. Veale rejects the explanation 
that the enrolments may have been made on 
loose sheets subsequently bound together, and 
suggests that blank spaces were left between 
one entry and another, possibly with the 
idea of securing some rough sort of classifi- 
cation. This idea is borne out to some ex 
tent by the arrangement as we have it if 
considered under subject-matter. He is in- 
clined to place the beginning of the enrol- 
ments at about 1376, partly on the ground 
that the copies of earlier documents are in 
the same handwriting as the Memorandum 
of Enrolment of that year; partly in view 
of the charter granted to Bristol by Edward 
III in 1373, which gave to the record of 


| charters and writings made by the Mayor of 
| Bristol—after being duly 


enrolled at the 
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Guildhall—equal force with records recog- 
nized and enrolled in the Chancery, it being 
probable that the Great Red Book was itseli 
that collection of documents which the char 
ter had in view. 

Principal topics from the texts now before 
us dealt with in the Introductory Notes, are 
the intricate business of making effective 
the safe-conducts and licences to trade issued 
during the hostilities with France in the fif- 
teenth century; and Bristol ordinances relat- 
ing to trade and certain trade-guilds, par- 
ticularly the cooks, the fishmongers and the 
bakers and brewers. Among interesting 
singularities of the town are the portmen and 
portwomen who existed at any rate before 
1366, and by the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, except for freedom from tolls, had ap- 
parently ceased to enjoy privileges of any 
importance. By an ordinance of 1366 they 
are shown to be persons who are not bur- 
gesses, nor have means or will to pay the 
£10 required for enfranchisement, but yet 
wish to trade or exercise a craft within the 
town, and may be received as portmen at 
the discretion of the Mayor and Stewards 
upon payment of a fine to the commonalty. 
Their activities were subject to restrictions, 
for ‘‘ the said portmen and portwomen shall 
not bi ne selle in no wyse within the saide 
towne as a burgeys does ’’—so ran an ordin- 
ance of 1450. One gets a lively picture of 
the difficulties of keeping order in mediaeval 
trade. 

The subject-matter of the documents is sut- 
ficently various. We begin with an agree- 
ment between the Abbot and Convent of St. 
Augustine’s, Bristol, and the Mayor and 
Commonalty of Bristol about land in the 
marsh of St. Augustine’s (1240). The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury complains to the Dean 
of Bristol of abuses in the deanery (in par- 
ticulars of the demand of fees for bap- 
tisms) and requires that they be remedied 
(1301). Master John Aijillard or Ayllard 
gives an annual rent of 2s. to the Church 
of St. Laurence at Bristol (1376). A coven- 
ant is made with Hugh White, ‘‘ plomere,” 
to supply the town with water (1376). The 
later entries deal with the repairing of the 
town walls (1450); payment of Members of 
Parliament (1450); and in great number 
with the personal affairs of citizens and with 
the internal administration of the town. 

The great majority of the texts are Latin, 
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with about a dozen in French, and near 
thirty in English. 

It remains to be said that the printi 
is excellent and the book pleasant both 
handle and to look upon. 


Lhe Saga of the Faroe Islands. Translate 
by Muriel A. C. Press. With an Inty 
duction by E. E. Kellett. (Dent aq 
Sons. 4s. 6d. net). 

WE are glad to notice this translatig 

Here is poetry of the very opposite po 
to that which our modern poets and no 
ists produce; thereby calculated to act be 
as refreshment and corrective. Mr. Ke 
lett’s introduction brings out its qualiti 

well, emphasizing the fact that the text, t 

words, formed a part only of the story 

its telling—for voice and gesture and cow 
tenance were intended to contribute; ag 
pointing out the good effect, even now 

mere print, of having so much left to t 

reader’s imagination. The strength, straigh 

forwardness and ease of movement of 
work, by the exhilaration they prom 
make one realise how much actual fatig 
is half-consciously endured in follows 
analyses and explanations which a mome 
focussing of the mind’s vision would ha 
rendered quite unnecessary. 

The saga, of course, in action and in 
dent, is primitive, and this gives a primitil 
air at first sight to the personages. 
simplicity, however, is largely deceptiv 
Beneath the curt narrative lurk depths 
beauty and contortions of character whi 
depend only on a little imaginative attentif 
to be revealed. Anyone wearied of model 
introspection and the fuss (we adopt a w 
of Mr. Kellett’s) with which it is pursv 
will find this book enjoyable. From % 
point of view of manners, history and lite 
ture, there is no need to recommend it. 
translation is remarkably well conceived 
readable. Here and there one finds a sf 
lapse into banality which might easily 1h 
been avoided; but that is nothing. On 


| whole, in its terse effectiveness and plain 


it renders well the original. 


CoRRIGENDA 


At ante p. 307 ll. 7ff from foot of column 
“is a contradiction, is it not? Of the bad 
fluence of opals .. .” read is a contraction, 
it not? of the bad influence of opals .. .« 
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